CHAPTER II

THE POETRY OF THE BALLADS

THE only thing that is common to all true ballads and which
distinguishes them from other kinds of poetry is their peculiar
way of telling a story. To this narrative technique everything
else is made subordinate, conventions, rhetoric, and dialogue
alike, and every criticism of the ballad must begin by dis-
cussing it. We have, however, very few critical terms useful
for analysing narrative; recent critics have been concerned
mainly with poetry with a rich metaphoric texture and complex
pattern of meaning, and the methods they have worked out
are hardly applicable. It may therefore be useful to borrow
something from the criticism of the film, In The Film Sense1
Eisenstein discusses "montage", the technique of joining
"shots" or "frames" together significantly; and with some
ingenuity he applies his analysis to literature. He takes some
of the battle scenes of Paradise Lost and breaks them up into
a series of shots taken, as it were, from various directions
and depths. He shows how Milton has assembled these shots
to give movement to the narrative, and how he has counter-
pointed them against the metrical pattern: as for example
where he describes the approach of the host of Satan in
Book VI:

... at last

Farr in th* Horizon to the North appeer'd

From skirt to skirt a fierie Region, stretcht

In battailous aspect, and neerer view

Bristrd with upright beams innumerable

Of rigid Spears, and Helmets throng'd, and Shields

Various, with boastful Argument portraid

The banded powers of Satan hasting on

With furious expedition . . .

Milton starts with a distant picture, then puts in a "cine-
matographic instruction" in the third full line, to "change